FELIX 


"I am in Sherwood Street. I am walking down Sherwood Street. 
I am twenty-five years old. I live with my mother in Sherwood 
Street. They put us here after the lane. It's all slum 
clearance here. It is a bright sunny day in Sherwood Street. I 
am on the side of the even numbers. It is not my side. Plenty 
of people passing, coming and going in Sherwood Street. They 
live here. They have always lived here. They are at home here. © 
When the sun shines the houses here come out in scabs. The " 
houses are sickly white and full of scabs. I like it better in 
a storm, in the dark and in a storm. The side of the even 
numbers is not my side. My side is the other, the odd numbers. 
On the even side I am a stranger. I can turn my head and look 
about me: what is this? what is that? But who is that old woman 
there? She is tottering to the grave. I thought I knew the 
face, or something about her. The way she's humped over like 
that, the way her head is bent down like that. That's a 
pathetic sight. That's a sad, sad sight I must say. It's like 
the walking dead. It can be shocking for a stranger here. I am 
just walking here by chance, you understand. I turn my eyes 
away. I am not compelled to be here. I have no business on the 
even side. Old woman, I don't know you. Ask anybody. 


"Getting ready to go down this street, this bright sunny day 
in Sherwood Street. I wear this coat I wore all winter. Not my 
kind of day, you see, in this heat, this bright sun. In this 
shabby street I like it rain-lashed, wind-swept. Three streets 
like this on a long hill. I like my heavy coat. For my 
protection. You pass old folk stopped there on the hill, 
drawing breath, coming back from down there. Down there all the 
shops, and the chapel, and the pub, and the bookie, and the 
school, the bingo hall, the bus stop, the cop shop. We have 
everything down there. I have to go now. I am getting ready to 
go now. I have to go down there. I'm going to be late for my 
appointment." 


A cluster of the Sherwood Street women had gathered at a 
closemouth up ahead. At sight of them Felix baulked. He felt 
his insides heaving. He'd have liked to cross back to his own 
side. He dreaded passing close to them. But it made no sense 
crossing. They would see that. 


Between pavement and pavement only that narrow strip of 
tarmacadamed roadway 8 foot wide. He wished he had kept better 
lookout. But even if he had seen them gathering he could not 
have waited indoors much longer. He had to keep this meeting 
with the lawyer, and he was late already. 


A cold sweat broke out on him. His knees turned to jelly. He 
couldn't bear to be so near them, passing under the eyes of his 
accusers. 


Once out of Sherwood Street, away from the eyes of his 
accusers, the palsy left him. It always did. Away from the 
environs of his shame his limbs were freed. But it was 
different today. Today relief came only to his limbs. 


On other days, even going precisely no place, time and 
distance eased his mind as well. Eased it enough to let him 
play at being some other Felix, a nicer Felix, a Felix who came 
from a good area, a Felix with a steady job and nice friends, a 
charming Felix in a charming world. But not today. 


Today the torment clung to him, and all his little conceits 
and fancies failed him. At the bus stop where people queued 
four deep he turned away. Too close to his shame to halt his 
escape even for an instant. Even if today there could be no 
escape, no relief, and he knew it. He continued on, walking 
very fast although, at the same time, slowing his progress by 
making long detours, choosing the longest routes, in the 
direction of the lawyer Stackpoole. Today his destination was 
the fixed point of his misery. 


For in Mr Stackpoole's office it was the Felix of Sherwood 
Street, the Felix he was racing to slough off, who would be 
called forth, laid bare. The pretty little conceits and fancies 
he hedged himself about with would be no match for Stackpoole. 
They would fall from Felix and shrivel up and die. Today it was 
official view only, and Felix would be forced to see himself as 
the State saw him, as Stackpoole saw him, as the women of 
Sherwood Strret saw him, and as it was decreed he should 
ultimately and everlastingly see himself. 


FELIX 


"I kept my appointment with the lawyer. I remember that. I 
went up in the lift to the fourth floor. The waiting-room was 
empty. I waited fifteen minutes and then I was taken in to see 
the lawyer." 


Mr Stackpoole was a heavy-set, sallow and stern-faced man 
who had turned from catching law-breakers to the more lucrative 
business of defending them. Not that money had been the most 
important consideration when he made the change. He had always 
liked gangsters, particularly the violent ones, even when he 
was locking them up. When, as luck would have it, he was 
shunted into a job in Criminal Records, it was as though his 
life had come to an abrupt and undignified end. 


He, who had the soul of a crook if any man had, was offered 
a relationship with criminals only by proxy, in files and 
reports, data to be fed into a computer. It was more than flesh 
and blood could stand. The underworld was his element. Its code 
was his code. In the circumambience of villainy he found 
elation. So, at the age of thirty his yearning for closer 
contact led him out of the police and into the practice of law. 
It goes without saying that he prospered. He had a kind of 
neanderthal taciturnity that endeared him to his clients. His 
happiest moments were when they confided in him as one of their 
own. There was no dearth of such moments. His sumptuous 
chambers, with a luxuriance of carpet and elegant furnishings, 
were proof of his appeal. 


Mr Stackpoole's affinity with the lawless, however, did not 
extend to people like Felix, who sat facing him at that very 
moment. Felix kept his head lowered but the lawyer had a strong 
impression of twitching eyelids and a wet, slack mouth. 


This was no criminal. This was a pathetic, feeble, 
degenerate freak, unworthy even of the knowing quip and merry 
(though admittedly fairly questionable) badinage which 
Stackpoole would engage in with a client, especially when, as 
in Felix's case, the chances of an acquittal were manifestly 
hopeless. Quite clearly nothing of that nature was appropriate 
in the circumstances. 


There are few moral outcasts, in or out of the underworld, 
who do not require that a worse moral sepsis than their own 
exist somewhere. The police grabbed at Felix hungrily, for he 
purchased for them the sense of moral solidity they hankered 
after but could never actually afford. Prison inmates, too, 
when presented with people like Felix, lost no time in 
extracting a similar benefit. 


And certainly Mr Stackpoole was not the man to deny himself. 
He also would ride to zion on Felix's decrepit shoulders. 


The lawyer studied the charge as stated on the citation 
before him. Unsavoury to be sure. The ingenious procurator 
fiscal - a good friend of Stackpoole's - had lacquered the 
details of the offence with his customary venom. But for all 
that, there was an insufficiency about it, a disheartening 
thinness, a bloodless quality which sparked no fires in Mr 
Stackpoole. 


It was as he had expected. No scantlings of anything the 
lawyer could thrill to. No grievous bodily harm, no armed hold- 
ups, no extortion with menaces, no burglary, no arson, no rape, 
not even a mugging let alone a murder - nothing, in fact, that 
might have drawn from Mr Stackpoole, and indeed the world at 
large, even a moiety of grudging respect for this creep Felix. 


Mr Stackpoole's voice was firm. "I'll tell you," he said, 
looking up and drumming on the citation with his middle finger, 
“this looks bad - very bad." He puffed out his lips and noisily 
expelled a long draught of air to signify a bad taste in the 
mouth. "They take a dim view of this kind of thing." He cleared 
his throat gruffly till the flesh on his face shook. 


"We'll try to do what we can. Still it might be as well for 
you to know here and now, I won't deceive you, you will 
probably -" he shrugged and pushed the citation some little way 
towards Felix, but not quite at him, and settled back 
comfortably into his chair. "= you will probably go to jail. Do 
you understand what I'm saying?" 
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That was the way to proceed with these people. With people 
like Felix one ought never to conceal one's contempt. One owed 
it to the community. One should be brusque, hard, vigorous, 
blunt and = what made it all worthwhile - not a little 
unscrupulous. These timid little beasts were sent to be 
fleeced. The very mention of prison gave them palpitations. He 
had seen Felix change colour almost at once. At any moment the 
ninny might burst into tears. Mr Stackpoole could virtually 
name his own price. 


Swivelling gently from side to side in his comfortable chair 
Stackpoole eyed Felix narrowly. “Can you find £6002" 


A telephone rang before Felix could make any reply. Mr 
Stackpoole took up the receiver. There was a sudden softening 
of demeanour. It was a friend, probably family, something to do 
with salmon-fishing and hotel reservations. 


The lawyer swivelled the whole way round as he took the 
call, a fastidious man, shielding his own from the unclean, the 
besmirching presence, the taint of Felix. 


This made it easy for Felix. He was grateful for the phone 
call. With only the back of that plush leather chair to reckon 
with, it was simpler to go than to wait. He took his chance 
while he had it. He picked up the citation and moved 
noiselessly on the thick blue carpet out of the room. He passed 
the open door of the waiting-room which was now occupied by two 
young clients of Stackpoole who were scribbling messages on the 
walls. At the reception desk the girl, engrossed in a 
newspaper, did not look up. 


Felix walked all that day after leaving Stackpoole, waiting 
for cover of night before returning to Sherwood Street. He 
walked to the edges of the city and into the suburbs and 
beyond. As the hours passed he lost all sense of where he was 
or in which direction he was travelling. When darkness fell he 
found himself in a tree-lined avenue with rich people's houses 
on either side. For some time he had been aware of footsteps 
behind him. They seemed to come nearer and then fade and then 
come up close again. In fact he had only turned into the avenue 
to escape them. But just when he thought he'd got free of them, 
there they were again, coming up close, then falling back. 


When it seemed to Felix the footsteps were a good way back, 
he at last looked round and was shocked to find his pursuer 
only a few feet away. At the same time he was relieved to 
discover that he was in no physical danger, as the footsteps 
belonged to a small boy. The boy wore a light-coloured school 
blazer. The boy was smiling. "Did you think I was going to 
attack you?" 


Felix stood stockstill and said nothing as the boy, hands in 
pockets and still beaming his smile, went on ahead. 


Now that he was walking in front the boy's footsteps were 
practically inaudible to Felix. 


After a few moments the figure in front of him had vanished 
in the darkness. The avenue ended in a winding roadway with a 
low wall running along the far side where there was a narrow 
kerb. Felix was beginning to feel the effects of his long walk 
and he was now looking out for buses or some sign that he was 
on the right road for home. Perhaps he should have asked the 
boy for directions. He could see no traffic anywhere. He got 
onto the kerb and looked right and left, not knowing which 
route was best. Finally he chose to continue in the direction 
he was travelling when he was forced to detour into the avenue. 


After about ten minutes or so he realised he'd chosen badly. 
He found himself peering through a tall steel fence which 
enclosed buildings that looked like a school. The road ended 
there. He retraced his steps, setting a brisk pace despite the 
heavy overcoat that weighed him down, and when he came to the 
tree-lined avenue he decided to ignore it and carry straight 
on. 


He hadn't gone more than fifty yards when the wall curved 
inwards and gave way to railings. There was a patch of gravel 
leading to a gate. Felix caught a glimpse of gravestones behind 
the railings. On a bench beside the gate sat the boy in the 
school blazer. 


Felix approached the boy. 


“Can you tell me," asked Felix, “does a bus come here?" 


The boy shook his head. "The buses don't come this way." 


Felix looked about him anxiously. He smiled: "I seem to be 
lost." 


"That's all right," said the boy. "The main road's on the 
other side. I go that way. I can take you." 


"Down this way, is it?" said Felix, pointing in the 
direction he'd been travelling. 


"I wouldn't go that way," said the boy. "You really don't 
know the place, do you? That's a bad area down there." 


The boy moved slightly to one side of the bench as if 
expecting Felix to join him. Felix, feeling quite weary now, 
sat down. 


"You don't have to worry," said the boy, "it's quite safe 


here." 


Felix leant forward, his elbows on his knees, his fingers 
interlaced. "Fine," said Felix. 


There was a pause, then the boy said: "They're all on dope 
down there. You would get mugged." 


Felix nodded and looked away. 


"I'm serious," said the boy, seemingly put out by the muted 


reaction from Felix. "You ask anybody." 
"It's all right," said Felix. 


"You can go that way if you want," said the boy. "nobody's 
stopping you. You'll soon find out for yourself." 


"It's all right," said Felix. "I believe you." 
"They're all junkies down there. They inject stuff." 


Felix touched the badge on the boy's blazer. "What school 
is that?" 


"Don't you know?" said the boy. "Have a guess." 

"Is it that one back there?" 

The boy shrieked with laughter. "You must be joking!" He 
bent over, shaking his head. Then he added, pointing in the 
direction of the junkies: "That's their school." 

Felix watched the boy in silence. 

The boy was looking down, shuffling the gravel underfoot. 
He turned to Felix. “So that's the way you went. I wondered 
where you'd got to." 

"Yes," said Felix. "It's a dead end." 


The boy seemed lost in thought. He looked at Felix as if 
puzzled about something. Then he asked: "Do you have the time?" 


Felix checked his watch. "It's ten past nine." 
"My friend should have been here by now." 
“Your friend?" 

“Oh, I don't think he'll be now." 


Felix eyed the boy closely. 
"My friend's sixteen," the boy went on. "He comes down here 
with his dog. Sometimes we cut through there” - he nodded 
towards the gate - "it's open, you know. If you want, we could 
go that way. It's quicker. The main road's on the other side." 


Felix said nothing. 


"It's up to you," 


said the boy, returning Felix's gaze. "I 
have to be home soon. 


"Yes, of course," said Felix. "It's getting quite late." 


“Have you come a long way?" said the boy. 
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"Quite a long way," said Felix, who had suddenly become 
aware of a trembling throughout his whole frame. "I got 
wandered,"' he added, gripping the edge of the seat with both 
hands. 


"You got wandered," repeated the boy, smiling. "You've been 
in the pub, right?" 


Felix wasn't sure how to respond. He hadn't had a drink in 
months. He had little money to drink with. And his timidity 
under people's eyes, especially in the glowering confines of a 
pub where no-one went unremarked, shut him out from all such 
places. He was pleased that none of this seemed to be apparent 
to the boy. He felt his spirits rise. It was a welcome change 
to be taken for a bold reckless fellow, a drunken vagabond, 
caring nothing for anybody, not even muggers with hypodermics! 
"Come on, admit it," the boy cajoled, “you've had a 
skinful, I can always tell." The boy went close to Felix. "Let 
me smell your breath." 


Felix turned away. 
"Don't worry," the boy taunted, "I can always tell. You're 
half drunk. You can't even walk straight." 


Felix watched as the boy went to the gate and, with some 
little effort, pushed it open a little way. 
"It's a lot quicker," said the boy, "if you want to get 
your bus. There's a path straight through." 


Felix stared into the shadows. 
"I have to be home soon," said the boy, as Felix hesitated. 


"What about your friend?" said Felix, his voice dropping 
almost to a whisper. 


"He won't come," said the boy, also in a whisper, "it's 


past his time." 


When Felix had entered, the boy again pushed on the heavy 
gate till it fell into place noiselessly behind them, then 
looking at Felix, and with the softest of smiles, he led the 
way into the graveyard. 


